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with the lifeless imitations on wood, of artists' rough 
oil sketches, which for a time laid our new and tal- 
ented school of engravers open to harsh criticism." 

* * 
* 

But the effect of this one little block is a trifling 
matter so far as any hurtful influence it may have in 
the art education of the public. I wish that this could 
be as truthfully said of the imposing folio, " French 
Etchers," from Dodd, Mead & Co. These gentlemen 
are experienced art publishers, and surely could not 
themselves have been imposed' upon in buying the 
worn-out plates from which most of the pages of this 
book are printed. Chauvel and Appian, Bastien- 
Lepage and Beauverie are among the best French 
aquafortists of the day, but what a misrepresentation 
of their art it is to offer in their names such examples 
as are given here, and what a misrepresentation of 
the art of etching itself ! The ignorant public must 
not be allowed to accept it. There is no danger that 
connoisseurs will do so. Mr. Roger Riordan, who 
furnishes the interesting letter-press of the volume,.' 
surely could not have been moved to his discriminating 
words of praise on the score of the merit he found in 
the plates which go with the text. Several of the plates 
must have been used years ago, long before the steel- 
ing process was known ; for the delicate touches in 
dry-point, which originally gave them their chief 
beauty, have quite worn off. ' Some of the less attrac- 
tive ones, which have not seen much service, are well 
preserved. Felix Buhot's Paris winter street scene, 
E. Burnand's " Au Couvent" and Ballin's "Ports- 
mouth" are the best impressions in the book. 

* * 
* 

It is a pity that one must add a postscript to the 
interesting communication of Mr. Child, in another 
department of this magazine, in relation to the redis- 
covery by Messrs. Haviland & Co. of the lost art of 
" flambeV' or flame color, decoration on hard por- 
celain. When the two vases spoken of were sent to 
Paris tor exhibition, they could have been bought very 
cheap ; for the secret of the color, had been found, and 
there was, seemingly, no reason why thousands of 
similar pieces should not have been produced. A 
perfect vase of Chinese " flambe' " ware of good size 
is worth about $2000, and these two vases seem to be 
equal in color to any of the old ware. A fortune was 
within the grasp of- the great Limoges house. ■ But 
alas for the vanity of human hope. These two proved 
to be the only perfect ones turned out of the kiln. 
Mr. Theodore Haviland who is now in this city, tells 
me that a batch of between two and three hundred 
vases, subjected, it was thought, to exactly the same 
conditions as had brought about the success of the pre- _ 
vious experiment, was ruined in the firing. The 
fumes of copper which give the much prized " sang 
de bceuf " evaporate so quickly that it is with the 
greatest difficulty the deposit is retained on the body. 
Such was the cause of the failure at the Limoges 
laboratory. The red disappeared in the firing, leaving 
blue the surface it had temporarily covered. Mr. 
Haviland is not discouraged, notwithstanding the 
failure of these costly experiments. Operations have 
been begun anew, and he feels confident of success. 

* * 
* 

Mr. Child's reference to the experiments at the 
government factory at Sevres would make it appear 
that the real " flambg " ware had been successfully 
produced there while the experiments at Limoges had 
resulted in failure. But this, I understand, is not the 
case. The Sevres " flambg" ware, Mr. Haviland tells 
me, is not on hard porcelain ; but is produced with 
the " porcelaine nouvelle," of which Mr. Child gives 
such an interesting account, and is not nearly so brill- 
iant as the real "flambe." Every potter who has 
tried to get the Chinese flame color has had to soften 
the body of the ware so as to avoid the necessity of 
the " grand feu." The " porcelaine nouvelle" is 
softer than the " pate dure," and so the " flambe"' ef- 
fects produced with it afford no exception to the rule. 

* * * 

The friendly rivalry long existing between the gov- 
ernment factory at Sevres and the house of Haviland 
& Co. has given place to a somewhat bitter con- 
troversy growing out of this same " porcelaine 
nouvelle," which without doubt is an important dis- 
covery. Mr. Charles Edward Haviland, a brother of 
Mr. Theodore Haviland, of New York, has published 
a pamphlet giving his correspondence with M. Charles 
Lauth, administrator of the factory at Sevres, on this 



subject. The state of the matter at present is this : 
There is a porcelain made of kaolin and Limousine 
feldspath, known all over the world as French por- 
celain and which can only be manufactured and 
bought in France. Since the beginning of this cen- 
tury the Sevres manufactory has been concerned ex- 
clusively with perfecting the making and decorating 
of this porcelain. Now the Sevres administration 
comes forward and says the French porcelain, which 
has hitherto been made at Sevres, and at all the 
French manufactories, is inferior to the Chinese and 
Japanese porcelains, consequently to the " porcelaine 
nouvelle," because they are decorated with translucid 
enamels, while the French porcelain cannot be deco- 
rated with enamels. If, says Mr. Haviland, the ex- 
hibition of the Sevres manufactory is intended to prove 
this statement, it will be a severe blow to the industry 

of French porcelain. 

* . * 
* 

Mr. Haviland holds that if the new ware really is 
superior to what hitherto has been the best in Europe, 
the government has no right to keep the secret of its 
manufacture from the tra.de, and so come into com- 
petition with its own citizens. He goes so far as to 
declare that the Sevres establishment, together with 
all kindred government factories, has no right to exist 
since all are useless to French industry. He favors 
their suppression as manufactories and their trans- 
formation into professional schools for the training of 
art workers and especially of working-foremen. At 
Sevres a, professional school an.d a laboratory at the 
disposal of the manufacturers, are, he believes, all 
that is needed. He asks that the public money how 
spent on these government factories be diverted to 
founding and maintaining a competitive Salon, similar 
to that held by the painters and sculptors, but for the 
encouragement of the industrial arts. 

* * 
* 

The proposition of Mr. Haviland amounts simply to 
the democratic transformation of the national man- 
ufactories of Sevres, Beauvais and the Gobelins. The 
Monarchy endeavored to elevate public taste by having 
superior works produced by privileged establishments. 
The Republic cannot have less need of elevating pub- 
lic taste and raising the standard of national produc- 
tion ; but as each individual has an equal right to its 
favors, the Republic can only grant them to those 
judged most worthy in a public competition. 

* * 
* 

Returning to the subject of the " porcelaine 
nouvelle," Mr. Haviland finds, on close examination, 
that irt this there is no cause for apprehension, be- 
cause, he says, the new porcelain does not constitute 
a progress beyond the old hard kaolin porcelain. His 
test of the superiority of porcelain is the temperature 
at which it can be baked. The higher the temperature 
the better the porcelain. The only exception to be 
made is in favor of the old Pompadour and Marie 
Antoinette "pate tendre," a delicate and charming 
material, which reminds one of milk or satin rather 
than of a precious stone, to which Mr. Haviland com- 
pares white enamelled ceramic ware which has been 
rectified at the highest temperature. When subjected 
to this experimental test, the new porcelain of Sevres, 
it appears, does not come out superior to the old hard 
French porcelain so far as the paste is concerned. 
But while inferior in paste it is superior in the variety 
of colors with which it can be decorated. Personally, 
Mr. Haviland, like most connoisseurs, prefers fineness 
of material to variety of decoration on inferior ware. 

* * 
* 

Paris is again amused by an exhibition of the 
"Arts Incoherents," an audacious collection of studio 
jokes in words, paints and other materials, such as 
false hair — on the numerous red-pated children of M. 
de Lesseps, who is represented with a corkscrew 
under one arm and a baby under the other, reviewing 
a dozen of his numerous progeny of both sexes — and 
a real whisk-broom, which forms the coiffure of a 
portrait of Sara Bernhardt, who appears as a white 
line painted on a black ground. The illustrated cata- 
logue, drawn up on the model of the Salon catalogue, 
is written by two blind men without prejudices of any 
kind. It is a long series of plays upon words of the 
wildest kind, and of course utterly defying transla- 
tion. This droll but, judging from the catalogue, 
outrageously coarse exhibition, is having great suc- 
cess. It appears that all pictures are accepted ; the 
jurymen are drawn by lot ; and the medals of chocolate 



surrounded with gold paper are likewise distributed 
by lot, so as to avoid all jealousy. Montezuma. 
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Hamlet.— Good, my lord, will you see the players well bestowed? 
Polonius. — My lord, I will use them according to their desert. 

Hamlet. 

It needs no ghost to tell us that the majority of the 
managers have made no money this season. Indeed, 
at several of the theatres the ghost declined to walk— - 
this being the theatrical slang for not paying salaries 
— during the popular excitement about the Presi- 
dential election. 

John Hollingshead, of the London Gaiety, discov- 
ered that Shakespeare wrote the part of the Ghost in 
" Hamlet" for himself, so that he might go into the 
box-office and count the house during the intervals 
between his appearances upon the stage. I wonder 
whether this is not the origin of the phras_e, " the 
ghost walks' ' — that is to say, the manager appears in 
the box-office ready to settle with his employes ? 

The Cosmopolitan Theatre was turned into a skat- 
ing-rink. The Comedy Theatre shut its doors after 
the ineffectual attempt of Gilette's boisterous " Secre- 
tary" to rival " The Private Secretary" at the Madi- 
son Square. The Giannini Opera troupe, at the Star, 
omitted several performances on account of pecuniary 
difficulties with the management. The Third Avenue 
Theatre went from bad 'to worse with an unnamed 
burlesque and a rubbishy play, by Joaquin Miller, 
called "John Logan, the Silent Man," and at last 
tried stock melodrama, which is as fatal as the cholera 
on the East side of town. The Eric Bayley Company 
fell to pieces, at the Fifth Avenue, after an, ineffectual 
attempt to act in "The Colonel." At the Union 
Square " The Artist's Daughtei" was paradoxically 
unable to draw, and was replaced by a revival of 
"French Flats." The out-of-town troupes also 
suffered, and several of them had to be called in, or 
were summarily disbanded in remote localities. 

Thus the managers felt that they had little to be 
especially thankful for when Thanksgiving Day was 
announced, and they now look forward with anything 
but merriment to Merrie Christmas. But there' is 
always hope for everybody in the Happy New Year, .' 
and I sincerely wish all concerned the customary 
compliments of the season. 

Italian opera, at the Academy of Music, and Ger- 
man opera, at the Metropolitan, take at least $100,000 
a week out of the pockets of the public. Add to this 
sum the receipts of the Irving engagement at the 
Star — an average of $3000 seven times a week — and it 
is easy to cipher that little money is left to be divided 
between the dozen theatres which are now giving 
really excellent performances. 

In good times $ 12,000 a night — that is to say, $1000 
for each theatre — would make the fortunes of the 
managers. Consider, then, what chance of profit 
they have when one opera house takes $10,000 for a 
single evening's entertainment. 

But, as it often happens that an artist's best pictures 
do not sell well, and a composer's noblest works are 
written while he is starving, so the pecuniary failure 
of the season, thus tar, does not affect its artistic 
status, which is remarkably high in almost every de- 
partment of the drama. 

* * 
* 

After a preliminary effort to make the public laugh 
at " Nita's First," a farce about a lost baby, which it 
is not punning to call a babyish farce, Wallack's 
Theatre began the serious business of the season with 
a new play, by Robert Buchanan, called " Con- 
stance," at first advertised as original. 

This play contains one strong situation. A lover, 
lying wounded upon a sofa, is concealed from the 
vengeance of a jealous husband by his bitterest enemy. 
But this situation has been used before in French 
novels and plays. 

Mr. Buchanan is nothing if not eccentric. The 
gossips, revealing the plot of his play in advance, 
laughed at the hero, who became the valet of the vil- 
lain who had wronged him, and meditated vengeance 
while he was looking after his foe's wardrobe. In 
spite of the wonderful acting of Fechter, " Ruy Bias" 
was never a favorite here, because the hero is a 
lackey. This prejudice was sure to militate against 
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the. success .of Mr. Buchanan's work, which, to put 
the matter mildly, is not quite equal to " Ruy Bias." 

To follow "Constance" Mr. Wallack purchased an 
original melodrama by Henry Guy Carleton, one of the 
new .school of humorists who have, contributed to 
Life. The story of Mr. Carleton's play is like one of 
Gaboriau's novels. A man is assaulted in a railway 
carriage. The hero was in the carriage, asleep, when 
the assault occurred, and is charged with the crime 
just as he is about to marry a lovely girl. His be- 
trothed believes him guilty, but pretends to be con- 
vinced of his innocence in order to prevent him from 
committing suicide. Finally, the person who has 
been most active in hunting down the hero is discov- 
. ered to be the real culprit. This is a thoroughly 
French piot ; the incidents are supposed to occur in 
France ; but. .the characters are American. It is an 
odd sort of play for a humorist to write ; but I hope to 
be. able, to congratulate Mr. Carleton upon his success 
as. an American dramatist. 

Mr. Wallack now has a wonderfully complete com- 
pany. . It comprises John Gilbert, the best old man ; 
Madame Ponisi, the best old lady ; Rose Coghlan, the 
best leading lady in this country ; John Howson, a 
capital comedian ; Osmond Tearle, Herbert Kelcey 
and a .number of new young actors and actresses, all 
from England and all the better for their careful 
training abroad. It will be his own fault, therefore, if 
his theatre does not speedily resume its rank as the 
leading playhouse of America. Certainly, no other 
theatre is more'splendid and more comfortable. 
; But every-, timetthat Mr. Wallack has produced an 
American, play the result has been disastrous. The 
melodrama of Mr. Carleton may be the exception to 
this rule, and the fact that Mr. Wallack has purchased 
it,:, after so many disappointments from American 
dramatists, speaks loudly in its favor. 

* * 

* 

■ The. Casino, after the long run of " Falka" and a 
revival of ." The Beggar Student," produced a comic 
opera, called "Nell Gwynne," the music by Plan^ 
quette, the composer of " The Chimes of Normandy," 
and the libretto by H. B. Famie/of London. Revers- 
ing, the usual process, the libretto was written to the 
music, which is something like fitting a man to a 
coat; instead of the coat to the man. 

" Nell Gwynne" had a year's run in London, but 
will hardly last until the New Year here. The story 
is very complicated, and not very funny. The music 
is sweet and musicianly without being popular. But 
•the chief: defect of the presentation is the selection; of 
Fxaulein Cotrelly as the heroine. 
- ' The story takes us back to the time of Charles the 
Second, and Rochester and Buckingham are the 
heroes. These rakes are masquerading as inn-keep- 
ers in the New Forest. One of them has refused to 
marry a rustic heiress whom he has never seen. , The 
other has declined to give Nell Gwynne a part in an 
entertainment which he has composed for the court. 
The two ladies disguise themselves as servants to be- 
witch the two earls. This is a bit of "Martha." 
Then all the characters change into somebody else, 
and each of them has a double, as in "Olivette." 
Rochester becomes a beadle and Buckingham a rat- 
catcher. Nell Gwynne is a gypsy, who tells every- 
body's fortunes. The real beadle and the real rat- 
catcher are .'involved in the intrigue. At length the 
King comes to hunt in the Forest, and, all disputes be- 
ing referred to his merry majesty, the opera ends hap- 
pily, but not until the audience are so bored that they 
no longer care whether or not one heroine gets her hus- 
band, and the other her chance to figure as an actress. 

Fraulein Cotrelly has done a great deal to make the 
Casino popular, under Colonel McCaull's manage- 
ment,' and Laura Joyce is a favorite contralto. It is 
not disrespectful to these ladies to say that they have 
not drunk of the fountain of Ponce de Leon. To be 
interesting, the character of Nell Gwynne must be 
played by a young and pretty woman, as good an 
^actress on the stage as she is supposed to be in the 
opera. , Fraulein Cotrelly does not meet these require- 
ments.' I think that the work would have failed with- 
out her, because of the dulness of the libretto ; but 
she-rendered' its failure unequivocal. 

Colonel McCaull' produced the new opera magnifi- 
cently.- His engagement at the Casino ends in May, 
and he seemed determined to show that his last pro- 
duction should be his best. The scenery and cos- 
tumes were superb. J; H.' Ryley and Digby Bell 



headed the. comedy .. cast. Irene , Perry made a suc- 
cessful dSbut. But. money and talent were wasted 
upon a work which only, the charms of Florence St. 
John could have kept upon the stage so long in Lon- 
don, and the Casino will have to fall back upon its 
former successes, of which "Falka" appears to me 

to be the most amusing. 

* . * 
* 

The Irving season opened with repetitions of " The 
Merchant of Venice," " Much Ado About Nothing" 
and " Louis the Eleventh," performed with the same 
perfection which equally astonished and delighted the 
public a few months ago. Its novelties will be 
" Hamlet" and " Twelfth Night." 

Mr. Irving gives us a melodramatic Hamlet ; he 
does much more acting in the part than Edwin 
Booth ; he introduces new effects rather than new 
readings. No two persons were ever agreed as to 
how " Hamlet" should be played ; but there will be 
no dispute as to the Ophelia of Ellen Terry, whose 
melancholy is as delicious as her comedy. 

In " Twelfth Night" Miss Terry will be compared 
with Adelaide Neilson, whose Viola has never been 
surpassed upon the American stage. We have had 
no performance of Malvolio with which to compare 
Mr. Irving' s. The character has hitherto been re- 
garded as' subordinate, and intrusted to an eccentric 
comedian, like Charles Fisher. In London Mr. Irv- 
ing' s acting; provpked much discussion ; but the pub- 
lic silenced criticism. by enthusiastic applause. 

The characteristics of the. Irving season, which 
make it so important artistically,, are. not • the admir- 
able impersonations of the twin stars, but the excel- 
lence of all the actors, the completeness. of all the de- 
tails, the tasteful beauty of the scenery and costumes, 
the art with which the orchestra is used to emphasize 
the dramatic effects. In these respects the perform- 
ances are as remarkable as those of last season. 
We, may have, had; stars as great as Mr. Irving and 
Miss.' Terry, . .althqugh I do not remember any who 
have impressed me; so powerfully and so pleasantly, 
but we have never. had such an ensemble — we have 
never had such perfection. 

The company has not lost anything by the secession 
pfVlfilliam Terriss, who is supporting Mary Anderson 
in London, and who writes me that he will return with 
her to, America to play in "Romeo and Juliet." 
Good as he was, Mr. Alexander satisfactorily replaces 
him, and the discipline of the troupe is so exact that 
even Miss Mill ward is not missed. 
. Large as were the receipts of the first Irving season, 
those of this season will exceed them. Mr. Irving 
has insisted that the prices of seats in the upper part 
of the theatre shall not be increased, so that those of 
the public who can afford to pay only fifty cents will 
be amply accommodated. Like all actors, Mr. Irving 
likes to play to a pit and gallery audience, and, as we 
have no pit in this country, he longs for a crowded 
gallery, or, as we call it, the Family Circle. The 
frank applause, which is deadened in the stalls and 
dress circle by the kid gloves, inspires him. In 
truth, every playgoer ought to remember that the 
more he applauds the acting the better it will be. 
" The palm to him who merits it" applies also to the 
palm of the hand. 

Mr. Irving promises that, before his departure, he 
will produce a Shakespearian play here, so that we 
shall have a genuine first night. The scenery will be 
painted, the costumes designed and manufactured, 
the rehearsals conducted in New York. The play will 
probably be "As You Like It," with Miss Terry as 
Rosalind and Mr. Irving as Orlando, and this will be 
the first revival ol his next London season. 

* * 
* 

" Fedora;" which made a sensation last season 
with Miss Davenport and Robert Mantell, is equally 
worth seeing, now that Harry Lee has been substituted 
for Mr. Mantell as the hero. It is the best of Sardou's 
plays, and the best work which Miss Davenport has 
ever done as a star, and Mr. Lee divides the honors 
with her by his intelligence and passionate force. 

The Park Theatre, which has had all sorts of luck, 
except good luck, has now been leased by the veteran 
Boucicault, who will produce there a new play, called 
"Robert Emmett," which he has tested at Chicago. 
Years ago . Frank Marshall, the author of " False 
Shame,'' wrote for Mr. Irving a play with the same 
title. Mr. Irving did not produce it, because, the 
British public would not sympathize with a patriotic 



Irish drama. So the play .was.sent to this country to 
be sold to Charles Thome, who died before the.bar- 
gain was completed. . Is this the same work, revised 
by Mr. Boucicault, or has he written an original 
drama upon the subject ? . . Stephen Fiske. 
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The autumn exhibition at the Academy is a peculiar 
one. It includes three hundred and ninety-six works, 
among which there are a number that justify their 
being hung. At first sight, the collection seems to.be 
good in the main, but the plan of selection which, has 
been adopted defies analysis. Alongside of pictures 
which are in every way worthy of commendation, the 
crudest studies of beginners are found— bits of mere 
comic-journal farce put into oil-colors, atrocious 
peonies, wooden "snow-balls," unripe apples, by J. 
Decker, and fleurs-de-lys finished to the point of in- 
anity. Goethe said that the true function of art was 
the presentation of a loftier reality ; but manyof the 
realists in this exhibition seem to have thought that 
the true aim. of art is to bring art down as near as 
may be to literalism, thereby proving that art is riot 
worth while, and that the actual objects — flowers, 
houses, men and women, or ships — would be more 
desirable to look at than any pictures of them. 

Carl Brandt's portraits painted after death, in the 
South Gallery, show what skill and imagination can 
do in this line. They are like miniatures thrown up 
in large size. Absolutely real, they still are not artis- 
tic. The idea of imitation and of the photograph pre- 
dominates in them. C. Y. Turner's " Interrupted 
Game," a gentleman seated at a chess-table, quite 
outdoes these in picture, although the likeness and the 
painting of the face are inferior. "Little Lady 
Blanche," by Miss Elizabeth Booth, furnishes another 
example of artistic portrait painting. The subject^a 
small girl — stands dressed in white, wearing a white 
mob-cop, on a white fur robe, against a whitish back- 
ground. A difficult theme, technically, but.it has 
been wrought out with success. 

Of genre many good examples are offered. For in- 
stance, Louis Moeller's antiquarian among his collec- 
tions ; Percy Moran's low-toned figure composition, 
" The Duet ;" Irving Wiles's " Letter Caf6, Interior ;" 
C. Y. Turner's bold study, mainly in tempered grays, 
of a woman reading. J. G. Brown is responsible for 
an elaborate interior illustrating the process of apple- 
paring, which Bret Harte might describe as " the 
homely pathetic." In quite another style, F. S. 
Church keeps up to the standard with his " New Mel- 
ody" and "A Young Mermaid," although the sus- 
picion obtrudes itself that Mr. Church is getting to be 
too hasty with his work. The " Sunset" of Charles 
H. Miller is sloppy and uncertain. E. L. Henry has 
a pretty little piece, entitled " Dead Broke," depicting 
two pigeons in the embrasure of a steeple-window, 
with a glimpse of landscape and red roofs outside. 
But the " Washing Day, Italian Quarter, New York/' 
of Charles X. Harris, though small, is far more prom- 
ising. It would be impossible to summarize here the 
numerous out-door pictures. "Crossing the Karou 
Desert, South Africa," by Rhoda Nicholls, is prob- 
ably the most striking among them, with its clear 
sunset, its ridgy blue clay hills, and the procession of 
blacks in the foreground, relieved by tints of red in 
their draperies. C. W. Eaton's twilight scene shows 
good qualities ; Bolton Jones and Hasbrouck both do 
themselves credit ; but Leonard Ochtman's " Autumn 
Memory" occupies more room than it deserves. • Un- 
der this hangs a triplicate portraiture of Grant, Sher- 
man and Sheridan, chiefly remarkable for glaring blue 
uniforms and gilt buttons. These are the work of 
Mr. Huntington; President of the Academy. A pleas- 
ant garden scene, by C. Y. Turner, takes its place in 
the South Gallery, where also Mr. De Witt's " Corner 
of a Studio" holds the place of honor. Why it should 
do so is not easy to comprehend; A partially draped 
girl, surrounded by bric-a-brac, is supposed to be re- 
flected in a mirror ; but the trouble is that the mirror 
does not reflect. The marines of H. R. Poore and 
Neil Mitchell, both cast in unusual gradations of 
opaque white,. are skilfully done. Other artists repre- 
sented are Guy, Satterlee, Rosina Emmet, Maynard, 
Bolton Jones, Walter Palmer, Harry Chase, Edward 
Gay. But it is useless to specify or describe further, 
because the collection, notwithstanding its various 
elements of interest, is not unusual or distinctive. . 
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